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to make something in which they are interested. Others, all
too few, will form the habit under friendly encouragement of
turning to books whenever they want to make sure of facts for
which they have a use. The point to remember is that unless
the young reader genuinely wants to know the answers to ques-
tions that have aroused his curiosity, any reading which he may
do is likely to be largely ineffective as a means of intellectual
training, much as it may minister to his pleasure.
Given the desire, however, to find the answers to such ques-
tions as have interested him, a child will advance steadily from
one level of competence to the next above it (a) in the realm of
fiction, from stories in which the attention is centred in a simple
sequence of picturable events, all happening to the same person
(or animal) with whom the young reader can easily identify
himself through the stage at which the stories involve a limited
number of persons (or animals) acting from readily understood
motives, to the stage at which the stories deal with personal
rivalries and difficulties which are cleared up by the display of
such qualities of character as courage, loyalty, and unselfishness;
(b) in the realm of practical affairs, from an understanding
of simple notices in one or two words through an understanding
of verbal descriptions of everyday activities and processes which
require for their successful accomplishment a rigid adherence
to a stated order of events, to the understanding of paragraphs
from books and other sources in which familiar phenomena are
explained in terms of the action of natural forces; and (c) in
the realm of logic, from the stage at which what is implied by
a simple statement about an everyday situation is understood,
through the stage at which the ability is shown to draw an
inference which naturally follows from an understanding of two
or three related sentences, to an understanding of a reasoned
paragraph on a non-technical topic in a history, geography, or
science text-book. Only after long and assiduous mental effort
will the mature ideas that have been entertained by the wisest
and noblest of men become accessible to the student through
the printed page.                                    4
5. THE ABILITY TO WRITE ENGLISH
The ability to put one's thoughts into writing is one of the
more recent acquirements of the human race. Whereas speech
is as old as human nature itself, writing,.to quote Whitehead,1
"as a factor in human experience, is comparable to the steam-
engine. It is important, modern, and artificial." In communi-
1 Modes of Thought (Cambridge University Press, 1938)*